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tier of India. It was the springboard of the operations
in the China-Burma-India theater of war. In the event
of an invasion of India, Bengal would have had to bear
the brunt of the fighting.
Burma had already disappeared. The Japs had moved
like lightning from Rangoon to Myitkyina. There was
not an airfield in Burma on which the allies could
land. The Burma Road was closed.
In Bengal, the first line of our defense, famine was
taking a heavy toll of human life. Its people were emaci-
ated, hungry, naked, withered, stripped of all ability to
resist; they were devitalized too by the unsatisfied long-
ing for human justice.
According to Leopold S. Amery, the weekly deathrate
in Bengal was "about a thousand or it might be more."
According to The Statesman, a British-owned and
British-controlled newspaper in Calcutta, "Mr. Amery's
estimate was nearly eleven times less than the truth/'
In an editorial, The Statesman said, "The continuous
appearance of effort of persons somewhere within In-
dia's governmental machine, perhaps out here, perhaps
in Whitehall, to play down, suppress, distort or muffle
the truth about Bengal, is dragging the fair name of the
British raj (regime) needlessly low."
In Bengal, a gaunt, hungering people, panting and
exhausted, dragged themselves over hundreds of miles
in search of a bowl of rice.
In the villages one heard them groan in the quiet of
the night. The wailing of children filled the air. They
cried for fan, the starched water of the rice.
In the streets of Calcutta lay human bodies with
nothing more than just skin on the bare bones. They
fretted with hunger till they appeared to become un-